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ridges runs a green road for the one-time traffic of 
Salisbury Plain, the ancient center of England. 
From the old turf of the downs, and interrupted by 
a few grass-clad bluffs, long slopes run towards the 
stream; these are very fertile arable land. locally 
known as “Bakes”: next and before the stream can 
be reached there is a white road hedged and fringed 
with aspen and elm, and then the stream with water- 
meadows, and on the further side of the latter a 
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COTTAGES AT CHILMARK. 
By P. M. Stratton, A. R. 1. B. - 
Illustrated by Sketches by the Author 
IVE valleys, each known by the name of its backwater, with all between divided geometrically 
river, converge and join within a radius of by little canals. Each farm has its hatches on the 
two miles of Salisbury; they are, in order, main stream, so that the “drowner” may dam up 
the Bourne, the Avon, the Wily, the Nadder, the the water and force it into subsidiary ditches, each 
Ebble. They have the same general characteristics: of which again has its hatch. From the edges of 
a boundary on each side of downs, along whose the ditches the ground slopes away for the over- 


flowing water to “drown” the whole meadow, the 
surplus thereafter collecting in the gutter formed by 
the pair of slopes and running away down a channel 
to the main stream. 

The villages as well as the meadows have a typical 
plan, which is to be seen to-day in various stages of 
development. Apparently the oldest roads are cer- 
tain of those transverse to the valleys through the 
fords, giving communication from one ridge of the 
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downs to the other, then as the swamps receded the got there—all “cheap and nasty.” The walls mog and ¢ 
fertility of the lower slopes became known, and _ characteristic of the valleys are of chalk and straw. into | 
settlements were formed to work them and to obtain and are made as follows: In the good haymaking walls 
the fish and wildfowl from the stream. The next weather of warm and windy days, having excavated or W 
development was to link up these hamlets by the to the hard chalk bottom, and prepared shuttering feret 
parallel roads on each side of the valley, for a single to contain walls 18 in. to 24 in. thick, mix chalk and tone 
road did not give enough service in that bridgeless straw with water into a glutinous mess and lay jt the | 
time; finally the number of transverse roads was : field 
increased and the streams bridged to correspond. grec 
The lesser villages to-day have one cross road and T 
the larger have two, so that a fully grown hamlet sake 
is an oblong cut through by the stream, which did 
beyond debouches into the water meadows. dect 
The downs now are only the green cemetery of a st 
their civilization, of which'their turf-clad tombs and saic 
crumbled camps are monuments, and the grass has whi 
covered most of their roads as well. The roads of a 
the 














COOMBE BISSETT 


in layers of g in. in height, and between put layers 
of long straw, each layer to be rammed, and as it 
dries proceed with the next. Clean and sharp road 





Cat . * 
LA AY AY TAC scrapings may be added to the chalk. These walls 
Fe NOON. AY: AY, 2 : 
“stone L Wein meee show in some cases the least wealthy builders, in 


others the oldest dwellings. Here and there gashes 
have been made in the material by the frost, and the 
looser internal rubble having dried, seems in danger 
of running out. A patch of new skin shows where 
such a fault has been stopped. 

Other walls, more costly, are built of stone, others 
again of stone and flint arranged checkerwise or in 
more subtle variation, as in the wall at Harnham 

illustrated, where bricks have been added, and in 
WALL AT HARNHAM. the company of such gray cool color retain the glow ' 
of their calcination. A favorite play of color was 
the valleys therefore exist for the sake of the vil- between a dull red of bricks and a more mellow . 
lages, and each house has a claim upon them, so _ red of tiles hung perpendicularly on timber framing | 
different from the line of straggling buildings along with half of the courses scalloped or zigzagged. or | 
the highway between one important town and dancetty, as heraldry prettily terms it, as in the 
another. But here is the character of completeness. farmhouse at Odstock. 
the sense of security little disturbed by alien traffic. The damp warm air of the valleys seems truly 

Very many are the villages along the banks of to breed silver lichen out of its own silver rain, 
the five rivers; yet their dwellings might almost all 
have been the work of one man provided with a 
sober fancy and given few needs to satisfy. The 
materials were close at hand, stone from Tisbury Vy); evoke Yj 
and Chilmark, chalk from the nearest hill, straw 4, 
from a wheatfield on the bake and untangled by 
the wind, and the elm and oak from the familiar 
hedgerow. Bricks and tiles came in later times from 
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Salisbury, but they have not quite the same native 


beauty as the other materials, and Welsh slates have WALLS AT NETHERHAMPTON. 
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and even the alien material of slate is threaded by it 
into a gray harmony. It grows on the white chalk 
walls and creeps from the joints of the flints, some 
of which are black and some white, though a dif- 
ferent white to the mortar joints, and all the rest a 
tone of clean and brilliant gray, and the stone is 
the purest and the softest gray, each stone a little 
feld of lichen; the thatch is dark gray dappled with 
green moss and lighted, too, with lichen. 

These builders loved wall-space both for its own 
sake and as a surface for the display of color. They 
did not understand veneer or any applied coating of 
decoration, for the skin to mud-walled cottages was 
a structural necessity, but they built in color. They 
said this gray stone shall support these black flints, 
which in turn shall bear this square white lump of 
chalk. And later they brought their red bricks up 
the valleys with a little of the stir, one imagines, 
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FARMHOUSE NEAR WILTON. 


with which the Italians received a new picture, and 
embodied this bright new material in their decora- 
tive construction. The very windows and doors 
seem smaller than those of the buildings in other 
parts, so wide a sway does the wall surface hold. 
Above, bare of trees, shaven close by the feeding 
sheep, windswept, unvaried in recurrent flutings of 
turf, the surfaces of the downs are a mosaic of tiny 
flowers, violet, milkwort in three colors, wild 
thyme, spotted orchids, birdsfoot trefoil. The small- 
ness of their scale enables them to so intertwine 
with one another as if they were embracing; the 
effect of their infinite small beauty covering the 
austere downs is a poignant sweetness, which the 
craftsmen of the valleys felt and which enticed them 
into their own particular style of design, wide sur- 
laces of many materials interlaced. 

The strata of thatch on the cottages become indis- 
tnguishable in two years from the date of a new 


layer, but the eaves project far enough to betoken 
a great age to the roofs. There are few gables, for 
nearly every corner and angle is rounded, and the 
valleys that would be left by the sides of dormer 
windows are filled up with straw. Thus curves are 
formed in the thatch, and the roof outlines are here 
like the edges of the downs against the sky, or there 
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COTTAGE AT HARNHAM. 


are more fully rounded like the great elm tops of 
the valleys. Gradations of light and shade define 
the curves in the roof as well as those of the downs, 
but the former are tender, the latter austere. The 
horizon seen from many a window is one curve, 
clear cut to hardness, subtle in outline, vast in 
length. Indeed it is a peculiarity of these hills often 
to seem more architectural than the buildings, 
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molded as they are with the severity and refinement 
of the Greeks; or they lie like great columns three 
parts submerged and covered with green turf. The 
atmosphere is so clear and the outlines so vividly 
defined that there is a feeling of absolute reality, as 
if the earth and sky were asserting a will to live, not 
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blatantly, but by the purity and sweetness of the 
conditions of their existence. There is beyond that 
a combative strength to the lines of the downs, as 
though they were long ramparts thrown forward 
against that other land, that country of vague 
dreams and phantasmagoria, and the heaped form- 
lessness of the mystagogue. Here, if the imagina- 
tion be excited, it is to think of the structure of the 
earth being still further molded into architectural 
forms; that these buried pillar shapes of the downs 
shall be set up to the sides of each valley forming 
long aisles converging to Salisbury, and that behind 
them shall be built the flat walls in layer upon layer 
of brightly decorated earth. The thought comes of 


National Fire Protection Association 
T the recent convention of the National Fire 
Protection Association, held in Boston, May 
8, 9 and 10, many reports were submitted 
bearing on topics of interest to architects. Copies 
of these reports may be had by application to the 
secretary of the association, Franklin H. Went- 
worth, Boston, Mass. 
The Committee on Nomenclature recommends the 
discontinuance of the use of the word Fireproof. 
The report as submitted states: 


This general term has been erroneously applied to 
buildings and materials of a more or less fire-resistive 
or incombustible nature. Its indiscriminate use has 
produced much misunderstanding, and has often en- 
gendered a feeling of security entirely unwarranted. 


In order to insure technical accuracy and a proper 
orismology the following are particularly 
defined : 


also 


Fire-resistive-—The term “Fire-resistive” applies to 
materials and constructions which will satisfac- 
torily resist fire in accordance with the specifica- 
tion established by the Joint Conference on Fire 
Tests. 

Incombustible—The term “Incombustible’ applies to 
materials and constructions which will not ignite 
when subjected to ordinary fire. 

Non-inflammable—The term “Non-inflammable” ap- 
plies to materials and constructions which will 
ignite but will not support flame when subjected 
to ordinary fire. 


The report of the Committee on Uses of Wood 
in Building Construction has special reference to the 
revised specifications for mill construction. 
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the pillars being connected by lintels of the level |o\ 
clouds forever stationary, and of a vault springing 
from them, whose voussoirs are checkers of blye 
and pearl gray, interrupted only by the golden boss 
of the sun and the silver shield of the moon and the 
glinting flints of the stars. 

It was by such thought of the universe as a thing 
of inherent structure that the builders of these five 
valleys have been conditioned in their design, and in 
their work have been able to express a beauty akin 
to nature’s, because it is unconscious. For this 
shepherds’ architecture seems not to stand on the 
soil, but indeed to be part of it, and these little 
cottages its shapely hills. 


This type of construction is defined as follows: 
“Mill” or “Slow Burning” construction consists of 
substantial masonry walls and heavy timber interior 
construction so designed and arranged as to avoid con- 
cealed spaces and to expose the least number of cor- 
ners or projections. 

Note.—Buildings of “Mill” or “Slow Burning” con- 
struction should have each floor or room isolated by 
means of incombustible walls, partitions, approved 
automatic fire doors and other cut-offs to prevent the 
rapid spread of fire and smoke. Buildings of this 
type should be protected against fire with standpipe 
or automatic sprinklers or a combination of both. 


The report further states: 


Area of any floor between fire walls or exterior 
walls in mill buildings shall be as follows: 
Without With 
Fronting on Sprinklers. Sprinklers. 
ORS SE oo 6a 8 ead ete diai'oye1 9-30 Sie 6,500 13,000 
WM: ER on ens so oa sae, 8,000 16,000 
Three ot More Streets........ 10,000 20,000 
Note.—Area of floors in buildings 3 stories or less 


in height, sprinklered and with non-hazardous occu- 
pancy, may be increased. 

The area of floors in buildings more than 3 stories 
in height and of extra hazardous occupancy and not 
sprinklered shall be materially reduced. 

The minimum width of streets shall be 60 feet for 
unsprinklered buildings and 16 feet for sprinklered 
buildings. 

The height of buildings shall not exceed 5 stories 
or 65 feet non-sprinklered, nor 6 stories or 75 feet 
sprinklered, above average ground level. 


An important report is that of the Committee on 
Safety to Life. This suggests number of occupants 
based on stair capacity, emptying time, the basis for 
the tabulation and its development. 
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Pennsylvania State Association of 
Architects 

The annual convention of the Pennsylvania State 
Association of Architects was held at the Bolton 
Hotel May 14th. delegates from each of the chapters 
in the State being present. 

The bill recently introduced into the legislature, 
providing for the licensing of architects was en- 
dorsed, while the specifications on Portland cement 
and structural steel for buildings as prepared by the 
American Society for Materials 
recommended for general adoption. 

The association pledged itself to conduct an in- 


Testing were 


vestigation among the presidents of the thirty-seven 
universities of the United States conferring degrees 
in architecture, on their attitude towards conducting 
popular lectures on the subject of architecture, and 
on other ways and means calculated to make archi- 
tecture a part of a liberal education. 

The following were elected: Albert 
Kelsey, Philade!phia, president ; F. A. Russell, Pitts- 
burgh, vice-president; \W. L. Black, Philadelphia, 
secretary ; M. I. Kast, Harrisburg, treasurer. 


officers 


Southern California Chapter, A. J. A. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the chapter, 
held on May 8, it was decided to award three medals 
of honor each year for meritorious work. The 
chapter has prepared and submitted to the City 
(-uncil a city planning ordinance which, it is stated, 
will probably be favorably reported and passed. The 
chapter has unanimously declared its purpose to 
offer the services of all of its members for such 
war emergency work as it might be called on to 
supply. No further meetings will be held until next 
September. 

Pennsylvania State Housing 
Association 

The annual conference of the Pennsylvania State 
Housing Association will be held in Pittsburgh, 
June 8th, 9th and toth. A large number of delegates 
from all over the state is expected, and many matters 
of great importance will be discussed at the various 
sessions of the conference. 

The Atlanta Fire 

Damage amounting to approximately five million 
dollars and 20,000 persons probably rendered home- 
less, is the result of a fire that swept the residence 
section of Atlanta, Ga.. on May 21st. Newspaper 
reports state that upward of 100 blocks were swept 
by the conflagration, to which must be added the 
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many biocks dynamited to arrest the progress of 
the tlames. 
held as to the origin of the fire, and the causes that 
contributed to its rapid spread over a large area, 
will add another chapter to the already lengthy 
history of similar holocausts in this country. The 
large money loss will swell an already enormous 
total thus far this year. 


The various investigations now being 


UL. P. C. Book Company 

Starting with the Georgian Period, first publisied 
twenty [ 
architectural literature, and extending through a 
long series of monographs and books on special 
topics, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT has from the 
outset been publishers of standard architectural 
In addition, it has through its book depart- 
ment supplied every available book of other pub- 
lishers, in quantities from a single copy to complete 


years ago, and now become a classic of 


works. 


architects’ working libraries. 

This department of THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
together with similar departments of other publica- 
tions with which it is affiliated, has grown to such 
proportions that in order to increase the value of 
its services to architects and add to its working 
efficiency it has been decided to incorporate under 
the title of U. P. C. Book Company a combination of 
these various departments of all the eighteen tech- 
nical and trade periodicals belonging to the United 
Publishers Corporation. 

To the purchaser of technical books such an or- 
ganization will offer unusual facilities for securing 
not only every desired book published in this coun- 
try, but any available work in a foreign language. 

The gathering together under one management 
of a corps of assistants trained by long years of 
experience in the publishing and distributing of 
technical literature presents an unusual opportunity 
to the prospective book buyer to avail himself of 
the most valuable assistance. 

The United Publishers Corporation Book Company, 
243 West 39th Street. New York City. 





The American Federation of Arts 

The annual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts came to an interesting and successful 
with its annual dinner in Washington on 
May toth. Addresses were made by Robert \W. 
DeForest, the president of the Federation, who 
urged that all art museums and institutes should by 
all means be kept open during the war. 

The growth of art, and the art of sculpture, es- 
pecially in America, during recent years, were cis- 
cussed by Hermon A. MacNeil, past president of 
the National Sculpture Society. 


close 
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Book Review 


THe Livaste House, Irs PLAN aNp DesiGn. By 


Aymar Embury II. Stiff paper bound, 198 
pages, size 7 by Io inches, price $2.50. New 
York, Moffat, Yard & Co. 

That there is a popular demand for a book of this 
character indicates, as the author states in his intro- 
duction, “‘a very gratifying illustration of the growth 
of public taste.” When a work of this nature is 
undertaken by an architect who has produced a large 
number of “livable houses” the words he sets down 
to guide the prospective home-builder may be con- 
sidered reliable and helpful in the highest degree. 
In fact, a work so well carried out in a sense places 
architects under an obligation, as a client who has 
carefully read this text and with equal care studied 
the many accompanying illustrations will be bet- 
ter prepared to accept the advice of his archi- 
tect, and be guided by his judgment. While this 
book has been prepared primarily for the layman, 
it will have considerable suggestive value to archi- 
tects, as the author has, with good judgment, se- 
lected nearly a hundred illustrations of houses and 
their plans that present every good type to be found 
in this country for the past century. 


A Housing Measure to Aid Building 


\ measure recently introduced in the [linois Gen- 
eral Assembly should, if passed, stimulate the erec- 
tion of dwellings to a remarkable extent. The bill 
provides that any number of persons, not less than 
ten, may form a corporation to own land for the 
purpose of subdivision into city or village lots, 
which lots may be sold without improvement as 
residence lots or may be improved by the company 
by the erection of residences thereon and sold by 
said company. It further provides that lots shall 
not be held longer than five years without being 
improved, and that the improvement must be double 
the value of the lots. If lots are held longer than 
this period without the expenditure stipulated, the 
state's attorney is authorized to file information in 
court against such corporation, and the court shall 
have the right to order the sale of the same. 


Bela L. Pratt, Sculptor, Dead 


sela L. Pratt, the sculptor, died May 17th, at his 
residence in the suburbs of Boston. Mr. Pratt was 
in his fiftieth year. 

Probably no one man has been more prominently 
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and usefully identified with the rise and progress 
of American sculpture than had Mr. Pratt. He 
was not only identified with every movement looking 
to the upholding of his art, but on every occasion 
where the sculptor was called on to contribute his 
work on great occasions, Mr. Pratt gave the best 
that he had. 

The Boston Evening Transcript in a long obituary 
notice of Mr. Pratt states: ; 


“Assignment of Mr. Pratt to his particular niche 
in the American Hall of Fame is still somewhat diffi- 
cult. It is certain, at least, that he will long demand 
a large chapter in any history that shall be written of 
American sculpture if only because he so admirably 
expressed the liking of the best people in this nation 
for reserved understatement and a certain degree of 
repression.” 


, 


English Details No. 1 


STAIRCASE FROM SLAUGHAM PLACE, SUSSEX 


HIS handsome staircase came from Slaugh- 

am Place, the seat of Sir Walter Covert. 

whose estates extended, tradition, 
“from Southwark to the Sea.” According to the 
testimony of natives of the district, as late as the 
middle of the 18th century, “the family at Slaugham 
Park consisted of seventy persons.” 

“The fluted pilasters in three heights, the coffered 
soffits of the arches and the elaborate heraldry give 
some slight idea of the beauty and magnificence 
that has disappeared.” Continuing, Gotch says: “Of 
the actual remains left the principal features are 
the kitchen and pastry fireplaces, the porch to the 
hall, three arches of the arcade on the right, or 
north side and two of those at the lower or east 
end of the courtyard. The extent of the gardens 
can also be traced, and the moat which surrounded 
the whole is still partly visible. The house was 
pulled down in the last century, and the fine old 
oak staircase, an elaborate example of the period, 
was removed to the Star Inn at Lewes.” 

The staircase now adorns the Town Hall, where 
by the addition of new newels and balusters it has 
been made to fit its new location. The detail is 
particularly interesting. Panels representing the 
elements, the five senses, the three great continents, 
Asia, Afric, and Europa (no mention of America), 
Ceres, Bachvs, Jvstice and Cvpido, decorate the 
newel posts and finials. It is built of oak and has 
a rich brown color. The newer parts were finished 
with bee’s-wax, turpentine and umber, and admir- 
ably match the old work. 
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STAIRCASE, SLAUGHAM PLACE, SUSSEX 


DRAWINGS AND PHOTOGRAPHS ENGLISH DETAILS 
BY WALTER G. THOMAS NO, 1 
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Whitney Warren’s Report on 
Rheims Cathedral 
; iw rebuilding of “much harried Belgium” is 
a 


topic that is absorbing considerable space 
in the French and English architectural press. 
[he French Government is having made a thorough 
survey of present conditions. A correspondent to 
the New York Times gives an interesting account of 
a recent visit to Rheims, in company with Whitney 
Warren, who has been called upon by the French 
Government to give professional study to the present 
condition of the cathedral. Mr. Warren, in sum- 
ming up his findings, states: 

“The cathedral is now in grave danger of total 
destruction. In the recent bombardment seven of 
the flying buttresses were shot away, so that the 
walls, particularly those of the transept, are so weak 
that just one chance shot would bring all that por- 
tion of the building tumbling down. The walls are 
full of cracks, and are really just hanging together, 
depending only on the thin iron supports inserted 
through them. Considering the entire cathedral, I 
would say that probably three such chance shots or 
possibly half a dozen would raze it to the ground. 

“With the loss of the flying buttresses the pres- 
sure of the other supports has become so great 
against the other walls that they are bulging out. 
New cracks are appearing constantly, so that the 
Vicinity of the cathedral is very unsafe. It could be 
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saved if no more shells hit it. I don’t mean it could 
be restored. It is too badly smashed ever to be re- 
stored, except in spots. What | mean is it could be 
preserved as it is—a wonderful and inspiring ruin, 
quite as magnificent in its way as the Roman Colos- 
seum. No matter what further destruction occurs 
it seems to me it should be kept simply as a ruin.” 

We hope that Mr. Warren’s suggestion will find 
favor and that not only will there be no attempt to 
restore this magnificent structure, but that others, 
of great importance, which have suffered in a 
similar manner, will be treated in a way that would 
make them the most dignified war memorials that 
could be devised. 

These ruins, preserved in all their grandeur, 
would be as Mr. Warren states fully as inspiring as 
the Colosseum, and the lessons they would teach to 
posterity most impressive and lasting. 

The spectacle presented by this devastation should 
be allowed to remain. The preservation of these 
buildings as historic lessons is strongly to be recom- 
mended. 


To Maintain Normal Conditions 


HE Boston Post urges the city of Boston 

and State of Massachusetts to discontinue 
during the coming summer all construction work 
not absolutely necessary. It states that private em- 
ployment will no doubt be able to absorb all the labor 
anywhere available and will pay more than the 
customary wages. 

To stop at this juncture industrial activity of any 
kind, especially the operations of building on the 
part of States or municipalities, would, as indicated 
by a very widespread and almost unanimous 
opinion, be a dangerous procedure. 

At the outbreak of the war the English Parlia- 
ment was disposed to recede from many building 
projects that had been decided on. This action 
raised a storm of protest on every hand. It was 
believed necessary to the welfare of all classes that 
there should be no cessation of normal building 
operation, and it was the general opinion that the 
Government should be the one to set the proper 
example, as it was vital to the public welfare and the 
maintenance of a proper equilibrium that there 
should be no diminution of public building. 

The experience of England in this direction would 
seem to indicate to us that the surest way to pre- 
serve American prosperity is to do all that we can, 
‘ach to the extent of our individual ability, toward 
the maintenance of normal industrial, commercial 
and social activity. We have now as a nation 
entered into an agreement to do our full part in 


the war in which we are engaged. Any tendency 
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likely to cause a feeling of apprehension among 
the people will only serve to promote insecurity. To 
avoid this tendency, to stimulate the feeling of 
optimism, it is of the utmost importance that in 
every industry there may be no diminution of 
commercial activity, no slowing up to an extent 
that would serve to bring the people to a state of 
apprehension that might easily border on panic. 

With the drain in foodstuffs, likely to ensue 
as the result of our agreement to ship large quanti- 
ties abroad, we shall have to see to it that the pro- 
duction is increased and. what is of even greater 
importance, that waste is reduced to the lowest 
minimum. 


We shall also need to carry to completion the 
building operations already under way, and that 
there may be no slacking up, to start operations of 
projects heretofore but tentatively considered, and 
to continue as part of the “bit” by those who can- 
not engage in the actual conflict every activity that 
will add to our resources and conserve every shred 
of strength we have as a nation. 


“Stored Knowledge” 


HERE has been much discussion as to how 
to infuse new life into architecture so as to 
to a higher level and develop in this 
country a type that shall be distinctively American. 
Architects have been told by critics (most of them 
not architects) that present day work lacks original- 
ity. Other critics have urged that there should 
be a more intelligent “borrowing,” and that, while, 
of course, it is undesirable to borrow from immature 
work, it is perfectly legitimate to adopt any good 
form that may suit the purpose. 


raise it 


Assuming that “borrowing” is a perfectly legiti- 
mate proceeding, it would not be correct to also 
contend that architects would be justified in copying. 
There is a very wide and plain distinction. A 
“borrowed” idea can be permissible only when the 
borrower has simply taken it as a germ and built 
upon it a design to which he has added his own 
individual ideas. The success of his efforts will 
of course depend on how well he has mastered the 
subject from which he is working. ‘The ability 
to take any motive and build upon it a successful 
design is identical with the ability to select a text. 
a topic or a plot, and construct a successful literary 
effort, and this ability is entirely dependent on the 
store of knowledge at one’s command. It is not 
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all that we have seen and read that will serve our 
purpose, but what we have remembered. The whole 
thing, therefore, is simply one of training the mem- 
ory to retain certain impressions, so that when we 
have use for them we can readily draw upon our 
knowledge for our needs. This faculty for training 
the memory in art has been one always recognized 
as essential by teachers, but it has by no one been 
more successfully urged than by Lecoq de Boisban- 
dran, who, in 1863, was authorized by the Academie 
des Beaux Arts of Paris to employ his own methods 
of teaching, and to open a class for memory training 
at the Ecole Imperiale, of which school he even- 
tually became the head. He died in 1897. .\mong 
his pupils and artists who indorsed his methods 
were Viollet le Duc, Puvis de Chavannes, Cazin and 
Whistler. 

Boisbandran’s contention that memory was but 
“stored knowledge” was the fundamental idea of 
his teaching. He ignored the conventional methods 
of sketching, and in fact would never allow any of 
his pupils to make even a written note of their ob- 
servations. When-a pupil had selected a subject. 
either a picture for example at the Louvre or some 
bit of landscape afield, he was directed to study it 
and observe it as closely as he could. Then, when 
he had returned to the atelier, he was to take his can- 
vas or board and set down all that he could remem- 
ber. Frequent visits were necessary before the pupil 
had exhausted all the possibilities of his subject, but 
when finally completed it will be fair to assume that 
he had a very wide knowledge and had impressed 
many valuable facts on his memory. 

This method in a greater or less, probably less. 
degree is being followed to-day, but there is ever 
a tendency to rely on sketches made on the spot. 
These give an impression of a subject at the time 
made. By the manner taught by Boisbandran, the 
pupil had a complete knowledge of his subject based 
on his observation in varying light conditions, and 
oftentimes in varying seasons. The modern de- 
signer, who must needs rely wholly on sketches or 
other suggestive material, will always realize his lim- 
itations. It is the man who has a vast amount of 
“stored knowledge” at his command that will excel. 
It therefore seems, to again refer to the question 
of the infusion of new life into architectural design, 
that at least one good and helpful method would be 
to impress on students at our architectural schools 
the great value of a trained power of observation 
and its development without the assistance of any 
mechanical help. 
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EAST FRONT 


Alterations to House of Edward C. Delafield, Esq. 
Riverdale-On-Hudson, N. Y. 


Mr. Dwicut James Baum, Archstect 


LTERATIONS, as a rule, have significance 
only as modernizing or adapting to present- 
day requirements a dwelling that has lapsed 

to desuetude. In setting about the alterations to the 
Delafield house the architect not only had to con- 
sider the traditions of a house whose occupants and 
their ancestors have been living on the site for over 
a century, but to impart to a location that was 
identified with the opening scenes of the Revolution 
some of the architectural significance of its par- 
ticular section. 

The site is just above the historic Spuyten Duyvil, 
and the house located on the crest of a ridge about 
500 ft. from the banks of the Hudson, which is 
reached by a natural slope. The section is the only 
one near Manhattan that has retained its virgin 
forests and has isolated itself from the surrounding 
growth and fast-increasing population. The site 
owned by the Delafield family embraces approxi- 
mately 200 acres and represents one of the few large 
estates in the district. About 75 acres are devoted 
to the homes of the different members of the direct 
family, while the greater portion is being developed 
as a select residential community. 


The general appearance of the exterior before 
alterations may be seen in the photographs of the 
east and west fronts. The first operation in the 
redevelopment of this house was the addition of a 
north wing. This wing has a living room 20 x 40, 
with owner’s suite above. It has a separate entrance 
on the eastern side, and may therefore be used for 
entertaining independent of the main _ house. 
Opposite to this entrance are large folding glass 
doors, leading out to a sun porch overlooking the 
river. These doors are designed so that at any time 
they all may be opened, including the transoms, and 
the main frame then forms a proscenium arch and 
the porch becomes a stage, with the main room as 
the auditorium. Special lighting has been arranged 
for the footlights, etc. The doors, folding back, 
form small dressing rooms. On either side of the 
entrance door on the east are bookcases with 
grouped windows above, and on the north end of 
the room a large fireplace, in which a 6-ft. log may 
be burned, is framed on either side by bookshelves, 
rising to the ceiling. This fireplace has a German 
Formosa facing and hearth, and gives an interesting 
color note in the room. Floors of quartered oak are 
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laid herringbone, and the walls are panelled to the 
ceiling. All the woodwork is of red gum, left 
natural, while the ceiling is of ornamental plaster 
in low relief, arranged with thirty-five coffers, the 
center husk of each holding a small electric bulb. 
After much figuring the architect arranged this ceil- 
ing lighting, which is used only during entertain- 
ments, into five circuits, each circuit lighting a 
symmetrical number of lamps. 

The period of design of this room is the later 
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above, holds a portrait of John Bigelow, a relative 
of the family, painted by John Singer Sargent, 
Provisions have been made for the lighting of these 
tapestries and pictures by special lights in dull gilt 
fixtures, with slight decorations in color. The light- 
ing brackets, of which there are sixteen, the table 
lamps and standards, are of special design carved in 
wood and finished in polychrome and gilt, after the 
old Italian manner. The shades are of parchment, 
and with the fixtures themselves, carry out the color 








DETAIL OF NORTH WING 


English renaissance. The bookcases on the east wall 
have silent action sliding and leaded doors. The 
center of the leading is touched out with the family 
crest on stained glass. The walls are all panelled. 
the principal openings being framed with fluted 
pilasters supporting a dentilled wood cornice. The 
simple panels are arranged to give restful wall sur- 
faces, on the west and south. The west wall will 
eventually be covered by tapestries, while the south 
wall, which conceals the owner’s stairs to the suite 


scheme of the room. The half shades on the 
brackets have a design showing dog-wood trees in 
bloom. These attractive trees surround the house 
and are numerous in the neighborhood, and there- 
fore this motif was selected. Furniture, which was 
chosen by the owner and the architect together, is of 
the simple comfortable type, kept very low to give 
length to the room, which effect it accomplishes. 
Proceeding up the panelled stairway, one can either 
enter the main house or the new dressing room; 
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this room, which opens into the master’s bathroom 
or bedroom, is finished in red gumwood, left natural 
in the same way as in the living room. It has a 
3-ft. wainscoting ; part of the panels spring open at 
the touch, disclosing convenient storage place under 
the eaves, while other spaces hold radiators behind 
these grilles. The windows are of a patented case- 
ment variety, hinging at the center and sliding either 
way, making possible the catching of every stray 
breeze. These blinds are operated from the inside. 
All closets have sliding doors and built-in wardrobes 
with drawers, etc. The bathroom is tiled with a dull 
glazed tile; the room has a shower compartment. 
The bedroom has a barrel vaulted ceiling, and is 
finished, as are the other rooms in this wing, with 
pearl-gray walls, blending to a cream white at the 
center of the ceiling. The roof is covered with 
hand-hewed cypress shingles, dipped in a green 
stain, the hard spots not absorbing the stain, and 
therefore giving a pleasing variation in color. The 
exterior is of warm gray stucco over hollow tile 
construction, with a large local stone chimney on the 
north. The east entrance has a small porch with 
Doric columns and open-back seats on either side. 
The floor is paved with herringbone brick, with 
white cement borders. On the west there is a series 
of glass-enclosed porches, brick-paved terraces, and 


BEDROOM 


a glass conservatory. The terraces are all paved 
with herringbone brick, while the floors of the 
enclosed porches are white marble laid diagonally. 
lLow-seat radiators painted white are placed around 
the glass. surfaces, and these are made less con- 
spicuous by flower boxes above placed on legs. The 
lighting fixtures have parchment domes tight 
against the panelled ceiling, the designs being cut 
out and colored silks showing through. All win- 
dows in the main hall and dining room were cut 
down and made into main doors, so there are now 
vistas in the two enclosed porches and conservatory 
from the new living room, hall and dining room. 
The porte cochere, which was too cramped for the 
modern automobile, was done away with. The 
shingle exterior with the white pilasters was covered 
with metal lath and finished with stucco matching 
the wings, while the south wing was rebuilt, adding 
a laundry and toilet room on the first floor besides 
a special room above. The pediment on the front 
of the house gave the architect an excuse for a 
columned two-story portico, so the lines of the pedi- 
ment were retained and the old material used in 
the new work. The entrance to the vestibule was 
broadened by putting in a wide Dutch door with 
sidelights all treated and formed by delicate 
Corinthian pilasters and cornice above. The two 
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OWNER’S 


small windows to the coat room and lavatory were 
made interesting spots by covering with wrought 
iron grilles set out from the building, causing in- 
teresting shadows to occur. The sidelights and rail- 
ing above the cornice are also of wrought iron. The 
stair landing has added a pair of French doors, 
opening on a small balcony. The large columns 
supporting the pediment have specially designed 
caps with similar details as used in Georgian work. 
Ceiling of the portico is panelled and a large bronze 
lantern designed by the architect forms the central 
point of interest. All of the cornices of the main 
building were restudied, medallions and bed mold- 
ing were added to obtain the character desired. In 
the old south wing it was required to keep the same 
walls, roof lines, ete. Cornice moldings were 
changed, the chimneys stuccoed, the roof was re- 


ROOM 


shingled which gives the desired general effect. 

The kitchen was given more ventilation and light 
by removing the double hung windows and adding 
the two tripled grouped windows. The old laundry 
was changed to a servants’ dining room, and the 
wing was extended, nearly balancing the north in 
length. The new laundry on the end was equipped 
with copper boiler and gas stove for heating water 
and electric washer and motor, laundry tubs, electric 
ironer, etc., with provision for future mangle. At 
the south end there is an entrance from the laundry 
to a paved brick terrace for servants’ use, which is 
to have an awning above and a balustrade formed 
by privet hedge on the three exposed sides. All 
of the service rooms have a gray composition floor 
with sanitary base, with walls and ceilings treated 
so that they can be washed down at regular intervals. 
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The Question of Open Stair 
Tenements 
IMPORTANT ACTION BY BROOKLYN CHAPTER A. I. A. 


For some years considerable interest has centered 
upon open stair tenements in the architectural pro- 
fession and among various individuals and com- 
panies interested in the erection of tenement houses 
and the problem of economical housing of large 
numbers of families. The subject was originally 
taken up in connection with the Vanderbilt tene- 
ments in 1909 and very recently in the Proctor 
tenements in Cincinnati. 

In New York the restrictions imposed by the 
Tenement House Law have made necessary the 
introduction of many unnecessary and uneconomi- 
cal features in connection with the planning and 
construction of tenements to house tenants whose 
incomes restrict to the minimum their expenditures 
for rent. In the early buildings shafts were intro- 
duced, and in many of the later ones the floor space 
and the wall surfaces exposed to light and air have 
been used uneconomically and _ ineffectively, al- 
though efficient means providing light and ventila- 
tion may be had, just as healthful and beneficial to 
tenants. This was pointed out in resolutions 
passed by the New York Academy of Medicine 
on May 4, 1911, introduced by Dr. A. Jacobi and 
seconded by Dr. Herman Beggs. 

The Brooklyn Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects having had opportunities to review 
and study this problem as exemplified in the open 
stair tenements recently erected under the existing 
law and other types of existing tenements, and to 
compare them with what they might have been if 
some of the restrictions had not existed, have 
passed certain resolutions which should be of in- 
terest to all who may give attention to the matter 
of economical housing. 

At a meeting held in March these resolutions 
Were unanimously passed: 


“WHEREAS limitations and restrictions imposed by 
the present Tenement [louse Law tend to increase cost 
of living by causing unnecessary expense in construc- 
tion, and uneconomical planning of tenements, and 

“WHEREAS, among the restrictions imposed is the 
one which makes the open air staircase plan less efiec- 
tive and not economical in arrangement of space by 
prohibiting the lighting and ventilating of toilets and 
bath rooms on the open stair court recess 

“BE IT RESOLVED that the Brooklyn Chapter 
A.L.A. considers that there is no valid ebjection to this 
arrangement of plan and therefore gives its support to 
a movement which may tend to the elimination of this 
restriction. 


“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to the interested city depart- 
ments and to the architectural and building societies of 
New York.” 

At a more recent meeting held on April 30, when 
the matter was again taken up, the following resolu- 
tion was presented and also unanimously passed: 

“RESOLVED that the Brooklyn Chapter A.I.A. 
advocates and supports the creation of a Board of Ap- 
peals which shall have similar powers with regard to 
the Tenement House Law as is now given the Board 
of Standards and Appeals with regard to the Building 
Code of New York City.” 


If the modifications in the Tenement House Law 
recommended herein could be brought about by 
remedial legislation such buildings as the Vander- 
bilt tenement, housing 384 families, and the John 
Jay dwellings, housing 287 families, might be built 
containing features of plan and arrangement tend- 
ing to greater economy of floor space with ample 
light and ventilation for living rooms and without 
interior intercommunication between families. 

In a modified form known as the quadrant or 
saw tooth arrangement of separate units, the plan 
is adaptable to the industrial town for the housing 
of many families with the maximum of light, and 
air and open yards and gardens. 

It would seem that the application of the Tene- 
ment House Law to varying conditions could be 
more scientifically administered and with safety, 
justice and equity for every interest, by the creation 
of a board of appeals having authority to interpret 
and pass upon the intent of the law in its relation 
to the many unusual conditions which are presented 
through the efforts which are being expended by 
owners and architects to improve housing facilities 
both urban and suburban. 

The Brooklyn Chapter A. I. A. has also indorsed 
and approved the Lawson Tenement House bill now 
before the legislature and which legalizes the con- 
version of three-story and basement dwellings into 
three-family dwellings under reasonable conditions, 
as being a step in the right direction. 


Sketching Out of Doors in War Time 
VERNON Howe BaILey ARRESTED 

Vernon Howe Bailey, widely known as an illus- 
trator of architectural subjects, was arrested on 
May 18 while sketching in Times Square. Bailey 
was taken to court on the technical charge of at- 
tracting a crowd and obstructing trafic. The real 
cause of his being taken into custody was his in- 
ability to produce proper credentials. 

He was discharged with a reprimand, the mag- 
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istrate adding: ‘These are trying times, and there is 
a necessity for extraordinary precautions. Here- 
after, when an officer asks for your credentials, 
show them and obey his orders.” 


War Damage to Venice 


Venice has been attacked from the air twenty-one 
times since the outbreak of the war. The first bom- 
bardment (writes Mr. Horatio Brown in the Times 
in a communication dating from Venice) took place 
on May 24, 1915, the day war was declared. All the 
attacks have been carried out by aeroplanes. In 
1915 there were eight, last year thirteen. As to the 
actual damage done to the city, it is surprising that 
there has been so little when we remember the fre- 
quency and viciousness of the attacks. Many of the 
bombs fell in the water, and were comparatively 
harmless; but neither the Venetians nor their ene- 
mies can tell what precious monument may not be 
sacrificed in some future raid. Curiously enough, 
the most conspicuous buildings damaged so far have 
been churches; some private houses have been 
wrecked, but none of the monumental palaces. The 
raid of Oct. 20, 1915, which took place at 10.30 
p.m., demolished the roof of the Scalzi Church, near 
the railway station, with the ceiling by Tiepolo, rep- 
senting the translation of the Holy House; the pave- 
ment and the marble decorations also suffered se- 
verely. Though the fresco was not one of Tiepolo’s 
finest works, it can never be replaced, and, on the 
whole, the damage to the Scalzi is the most serious 
artistic injury that Venice has so far received.— 
Architectural Review (London). 


Building Zones 


Building Zones is a book recently published by the 
Record and Guide Publishing Company for the 
Lawyers Mortgage Company. It is edited by 
George B. Ford, consultant to the Commission on 
Building Districts and Restrictions of the City of 
New York. 

There has been a general demand for a book 
which would explain to the layman the intricacies of 
the Building Zone resolution as passed recently by 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment of New 
York City. This book has been published to fill 
that need. It contains 16 colored maps, showing 
the actual height, area and use restrictions and zones 
in most of Greater New York, and also gives the 
law in full with new annotations describing its ap- 
plication, and is illustrated with a great many dia- 
grams to show the application of the law to typical 
cases. 
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Much space has been devoted to the interpreta- 
tion of the law during the first six or eight months 
it has been in effect. All the amendments which 
have been considered by the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment are described in detail with an analy- 
sis of the board’s action thereon, and also all of the 
several hundred cases which have come before the 
3oard of Appeals for exemption have been cited and 
analyzed in detail. The whole procedure before 
both of these bodies for securing exemptions or 
amendments is carefully explained. 

A special chapter on the “Constitutionality of the 
Law,” written by Herbert S. Swan, secretary of the 
New York Protective Committee, has been added. 
In it are cited and analyzed all of the salient cases 
throughout the country touching on this subject. 

A concluding chapter has been added by the ed- 
itor in which an attempt is made to show the ramifi- 
cations of zoning, its advantages and limitations, the 
principles on which a zoning law should be started 
and worked out, and in general the application of 
the principle to other cities. 

The book contains 75 explanatory diagrams and 
16 full page colored maps of the official restrictions 
in force in New York. Record and Guide Publish- 
ing Company, New York, are the publishers, and 
the price $1. 


The Five-Inch Bookshelf 


In one of Dr. Giles’ talks recently he told his 
traveling men friends that if they wished to know 
something which would make them more capable, 
better, wiser and more productive, they could en- 
compass it within a space of five inches. 

To this end he suggests the following selections, 
which he pronounces the basis of a liberal educa- 
tion : 

“Chapter 10 on ‘Habit,’ in Professor James’ 
Psychology. This is about yourself. 

“Chapter on ‘Supreme Regrets’ in Lord Rose- 
bery’s ‘Last Days of Napoleon.’ The bitterness of 
defeat is told there. 


“Chapter 12, of Lecky’s ‘Map of Life.’ Deals 
with the management of character. 
“Chapter 7, of Carlyle’s ‘Sartor Resartus.’ The 


most wonderful collocation of ideas in any like 
compass. 

“Chapters 6, 7 and 8, of Benjamin Franklin's 
‘Autobiography.’ Read this and you will read the 
rest. 

“*Compensation,’ by Emerson. 

“Chapter 9, of “The Wonders of Life,’ by 
Haeckel, and the chapters on ‘Science and Re- 
ligion,’ in Haeckel’s ‘Riddle of the Universe.’” 
The Upholsterer. 
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Executive Committee Meeting, 
A. I. A., Atlanta, Ga., 
May 17 and 18 


(By Our Special Correspondent) 


HIE officers and Executive Committee of the 

American Institute of Architects held a stated 

business meeting in Atlanta on May 17th and 
18th, which was made the occasion of an informal 
convention of architects from Georgia, Florida and 
Alabama. Some thirty men sat down for dinner 
under a magnificent oak tree on a terrace at the 
Piedmont Riding and Driving Club. An ideally 
beautiful night scene under the open sky, with a 
picturesque setting of vine embowered club house 
and encircling electric lights and flowers, gave in- 
spiration grave and gay to the architects assembled 
under the great oak tree. An excellent dinner, none 
the less delicious because served in a “bone dry” 
state, was followed by a series of speeches inter- 
spersed even with architectural songs. Chapter 
President Sayward, a happy toastmaster, introduced, 
and flatteringly traduced, several speakers from 
among hosts and guests. President Mauran gave 
an interesting and helpfully inspiring address. Mr. 
Jensen of Chicago was entertaining and serious. 
Mr. Fenner of New York was listened to with great 
interest. Mr. Parker of Boston was witty and full 
of fun and philosophy. Mr. Pfeifer of Miami 
lectured with the diction of a professor of archi- 
tecture. Mr. Hentz of Atlanta gave the final ex- 
pression of southern hospitality and gracious and 
grateful compliment to the visitors. 

Treasurer Waid of New York made informal 
remarks about the work of the Institute and upon a 
dry subject, registration, which is much in the minds 
of architects in various states just now. He said 
in effect: “My presence here may be accounted for 
simply as a necessary evil. It’s a grudging intolera- 
tion which you all have for a treasurer. The 
finances of the Institute have to be given very care- 
ful consideration by the Board of Directors, and 
the budget list of expenditures cut to correspond 
with our probable income of the year is a graphic 
diagram limiting very materially the amount of work 
which can be done by various committees. And yet 
as treasurer I am in a position to realize that many 
committeemen go ahead with their work even when 
they have to reach into their own pockets to meet 
expenses. This is true of officers, also, like our 
honored President Mauran, who is always ready 
to respond to the calls and the many opportunities 
for service which come to him by virtue of his 
headship of the Institute. Many railway fare and 
hotel bills are paid out of his own pocket and 
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nothing said while he sacrifices his own private 
practice in loyal service to the profession. Just now 
that loyal service means at the same time patriotic 
work for our country in the greatest crisis of its 
history. His efforts to mobilize the technical ability 
of architects and place our profession in position 
to render its best help to the government in the war 
are worth hearing about. 

“May I not impose on you a moment by talking 
about the mobilization of material for making ar- 
chitects which must go on during peace and war? 
I understand that you have in hand the preparation 
of a state law for regulating the practice of archi- 
tecture in Georgia. Such laws, as you know, have 
been enacted in a dozen states and eventually doubt- 
less will be in all. While the Institute has never 
urged such legislation, the officers and directors 
recognize it as a powerful influence in raising our 
educational standards. If you are to have such a 
law, we beg of you to make it an elevator and not a 
fence and to see that it is based on one important 
principle. Make it a help to place architects on a 
higher plane, but do not use it as a club to prevent 
other people doing work which you think rightfully 
belongs to architects. Let plumbers and steam fit- 
ters quarrel as to which shall do certain work. 
Architects should be professional men and not a 
union to monopolize any kind of work either by 
combination or by force of law. We should not 
attempt to forbid engineers from designing build- 
ings. Often they can do it as well or better than 
we can. We should not even bar contractors from 
designing their buildings except to the extent that 
building laws should forbid all incompetent. Ar- 
chitects should claim the right to do all architectural 
work by virtue of their being the best qualified to do 
it and not by any other compulsion. 

“How is a registration law, then, to accomplish 
its purpose ? 

“First. by giving a copyright vith the title ‘Ar- 
chitect'—that is to say, forbidding anyone to use 
the name ‘Architect’ on his letter head or his draw- 
ings until he has qualified according to law. 

“Second, by fixing the right and proper general 
and technical educational standards in the law. 

“Tf we make the title ‘Architect’ mean real qualifi- 
cation, the public will soon realize where to go to 
get work properly done. 

“One immediate effect of a good registration law 
is to encourage all young men who can do so to take 
a full architectural school course. At the same time 
the syllabus or outline of examinations published by 
the Board of Examiners should serve as a guide for 
the study and encouragement of draughtsmen who 
cannot go to a technical school and be of direct 
assistance to them in preparing for examinations.” 
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Thomas Jefferson, Architect 

It was all right for Thomas Jefferson to write the 
Declaration of Independence, to revolutionize the 
laws of Virginia as to primogeniture, and establish 
religious freedom and create a feeling of tolerance 
among the people, but they were not proud that he 
was also a great architect. 

On this point the Christian Science Monitor says: 

“The truth is, neither in his time, nor for years 
afterward, were Jefferson’s fellow-countrymen will- 
ing to dissociate him from his public achievements 
for any reason whatsoever. For his part in the 
framing of the Declaration of Independence, for his 
part in the making of the Constitution, and for his 
part in directing the government in its tender years, 
they were willing to grant him all praise, to do him 
all honor, but they could not become enthusiastic 
when told that he was an expert draftsman and had 
designed some very fine buildings. They even 
thought that it was beneath the dignity of so great 
a man to putter around with a trestle board, com- 
passes, rules, crayons, and the like. Their idea of 
him was that he should devote his whole time to 
composing declarations, framing constitutions or 
dictating essays on the fundamentals of democracy.” 

3ut Jefferson's architectural work was as un- 
hampered by established limitations as was his polit- 
ical vision. He designed the Virginia Capitol at 
Richmond, the graceful University of Virginia 
group and the mansion at Monticello, and these 
achievements have been admired for generations.— 
Southern Architect and Building News. 


Arresting Decay of Wood in 
Buildings 

was begun last year at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, at Madison, Wis., to deter- 
mine the “killing points” in temperature and 
humidity, of common fungi found in American 
buildings, in order that the decay of wood in build- 
ings might be arrested as much as possible. These 
studies have already yielded data of considerable 
importance. It was found, for example, that with 
a temperature of approximately 100 deg. F., and a 
high humidity, the mycelia of certain fungi can be 
killed. This is contrary to a popular conception that 
methods of arresting growth of these fungi involve 
the use of hot dry air. 

Field and laboratory studies indicate that much 
more care should be exercised in the selection of 
timber and in the construction of buildings to avoid 
conditions favorable to decay. A number of inspec- 
tions of buildings which have given trouble on 
account of decay have shown that any one of the 
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following causes may result in rapid deterioration oj 
the building : 

The use of green timber. 

Allowing timber to get wet during construction. 

Allowing the timber to absorb moisture after the 
building is finished, because of leaks or 
ventilation. 


lack of 


The use of timbers containing too much sapwood, 

The use of timbers which have already started to 
decay. 

The avoidance of these conditions will, as a rule, 
prevent decay. In special cases, however, decay can 
only be prevented by preservative treatment. For 
this purpose salts such as zine chloride and sodium 
Huoride are better than creosote for buildings.— 
Improvement Bulletin. 


Personal 


Mr. John B. Hamme, architect, has removed his 
offices to the New City Bank Building, 31 West 
Market Street, York, Pa., where he will continue 
the practice of his profession. 


Messrs. Watson & Huckel, architects, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., announce the death of Mr. Samuel 
Huckel, Jr. Mr. Frank R. Watson will continue 


the practice of architecture at 1211 Walnut Street. 


It is announced that Mr. R. E. Stoetzel, architect, 
has opened an office for the practice of architecture 
at 208 North Fifth Avenue, Chicago, IIl., and would 
be pleased to receive manufacturers’ samples and 
catalogs. 

J. H. Skiff, architect, has opened an office at 
McPherson, Kan. Manufacturers are requested to 
cross off their list J. H. Skiff, Newton, Kan., and 
of Burton, Kan., the several addresses being one 
and the same. 

Arthur W. Archer, architect, announces that he 
has opened an office at 609-12 New England Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo., for the practice of his pro- 
fession. He desires to receive manufacturers’ sam- 
ples and catalogs. 

Mr. Charles E. Thomas, architect, announces 
that following the dissolution of the firm of Mac- 
Laren & Thomas he has opened offices at 223-225 
Hagerman Building, where he will continue the 
practice of architecture. Mr. Grant A. Wilson of 
the former firm will remain with Mr. Thomas. 
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COLONNADE AND APPROACHES, LOOKING WEST 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY COURT HOUSE, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
MR. BENJAMIN W. MORRIS, ARCHITECT 
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